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Moral Man and Immoral Society. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. $2.00. 

The main theses of Professor Niebuhr’s extraordinary 
and much discussed book may be presented by quoting 
a few passages: 

There are “definite limits of moral goodwill and social 
intelligence beyond which even the most vital religion and 
the most astute educational programme will not carry a 
social group, whatever may be possible for individuals in 
an intimate society.” 

There is “as yet no clear proof that the power of eco- 
nomic overlords can be destroyed by means less rigorous 
than communism has employed ; but there is also no proof 
that communistic oligarchs, once the idealistic passion of 
a revolutionary period is spent, will be very preferable to 
the capitalistic oligarchs, whom they are to displace.” 

“No man will ever be so intelligent as to see the needs of 
others as vividly as he recognizes his own, or to be as 
quick in his aid to remote as to immediately revealed 
necessities.” 

“Men will never be wholly reasonable, and the propor- 
tion of reason to impulse becomes increasingly negative 
when we proceed from the life of individuals to that of 
social groups . . .” 

“There are constitutional limitations in the genius of 
religion which will always make it more fruitful in purify- 
ing individual life, and adding wholesomeness to the more 
intimate social relations, such as the family, than in the 
problems of the more complex and political relations of 
modern society.” 

“The truest visions of religion are illusions, which may 
be partially realized by being resolutely believed. For 
what religion believes to be true is not wholly true but 
ought to be true; and may become true if its truth is not 
doubted. 

“Yet the full force of religious faith will never be avail- 
able for the building of a just society, because its highest 
visions are those which proceed from the insights of a 
sensitive individual conscience. If they are realized at 
all, they will be realized in intimate religious communities, 
in which individual ideals achieve social realization but do 
not conquer society. To the sensitive spirit, society must 
always remain something of the jungle, which indeed it 
is, something of the world of nature, which might be 
brought a little nearer the kingdom of God, if only the 
sensitive spirit could learn, how to use the forces of nature 
to defeat nature, how to use force in order to establish 
justice. Knowing the peril of corruption in this strategy, 
the religious spirit recoils. If that fear can be overcome 


religious ideals may yet achieve social and political sig- 
nificance.” 

These propositions are illustrated in the moral behavior 
of governments, the attitudes of privileged groups and the 
resulting attitudes of disinherited classes. The alternatives 
of political action and revolution are weighed in realistic 
fashion. 

Looking forward Professor Niebuhr says: “There is no 
modern industrial state in which the number of the com- 
pletely disinherited is sufficiently large, or has the pos- 
sibility of becoming large enough in any imminent future, 
to guarantee the success of a Communist revolution. But 
that remains a possibility for the more distant future. 
The aftermath of another world war might very well 
result in such a general impoverishment. . . . The world 
may become divided between a communistic orient and 
a semi-socialistic occident, moving slowly toward the 
socialistic goal, but always running the danger of moving 
too slowly to avert another catastrophe.” 

The book is characterized by close reasoning, extensive 
historical reference and a fresh and original treatment of 
the subject matter. F. E. J. 


Education and the Social Crisis. By William Heard Kilpatrick. 

New York, Liveright, Inc., 1932. $1.25. 

This little book is a restatement of Professor Kil- 
patrick’s educational theory in relation to social change. 
“Ts it right,” he says, “to bring up the rising generation 
as if nothing unusual were happening? As if they would 
find the same world that we found—or thought we found 
—when we were growing up?” The old freedom, he 
says, is gone. The laissez-faire theory is no longer ac- 
ceptable. The profit motive is inimical to human welfare 
and is “not fixed in human nature.” It is not a question 
of educating or not educating our young people: our 
business system is miseducating them. “Getting some- 
thing for nothing at the expense of others is socially evil 
and wrong, however it be named. It is this which de- 
moralizes.” 

Fortunately, the author says, “business itself begins to 
join hands with democracy. It becomes increasingly 
recognized that we cannot dispose of the goods made 
unless all the people, including, therefore, the workers 
themselves, share more fully and equitably in the profits.” 
Life must be made “as good and fine for all as we can 
learn how to make it.” 

Dr. Kilpatrick offers this definition of leadership: “the 
proffering of any step or movement which does in fact 
advance the process under way.” This means that a very 
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large proportion of the people ‘can share in one or an- 
other kind of leadership.” In order to meet the situation 
“we must inaugurate an epoch-making system of adult 
education, newly conceived to meet the actual confronting 


situation. Nothing less than a new epoch will serve. 
Adulthood is two-thirds of life, surely it is worth at least 
half our educational efforts.” 

In relation to the familiar controversial theme of in- 
doctrination Dr. Kilpatrick adds a new and fresh word 
to his previous discussions of educational method. He 
recognizes the transmissive function of education: “That 
each group culture does profoundly affect the development 
of its young is beyond question. . . . This education from 
the group culture has two aspects, the one inherent in 
learning the culture so as to use it, the other dependent 
upon how the elders treat the matter. If the elders are 
dogmatic upholders of the cultural status quo and believe 
it should not be criticized, the children will likely accept 
the culture uncritically and tend later to hold to it against 
question. This kind of education we properly call in- 
doctrination and these children will have been in so far 
indoctrinated. If, however, the elders think that the 
culture needs criticism and remaking and if they try so 
to deal with their children, then the young will less likely 
grow up dogmatists, that is, they will less likely be in- 
doctrinated.” 

The profession of education, Dr. Kilpatrick holds, 
“should share in the task of devising a better culture” ; 
it should “especially be conscious of the part the schools 
might and should properly play in promoting cultural 
changes.” At the same time the teacher must abjure all 
partisanship. F. E. J. 


Hitler. By Emil Lengyel. New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial 
Press, Inc., 1932. $3.00. 


The Germans. By George N. Shuster. New York, Lincoln 

MacVeagh, Dial Press, Inc., 1932. $3.00. 

The elevation of Adolf Hitler, leader of the National 
Socialists (commonly known as “Nazis’”) to the post of 
Bismarck makes Mr. Lengyel’s book timely. He writes 
a lively, rather sarcastic journalistic account of Hitler’s 
life and of the movement. He finds the course of Hit- 
ler’s rise to power in a change in the German mentality. 
Hitler, he explains, “expresses the restlessness of a grow- 
ing generation which always wants ‘something new,’ ” and 
“at the same time, gives expression to Germany’s conver- 
sion to individualism.” The fact that since the war Ger- 
many has been “flooded by a wave of mysticism” gave 
him an opportunity to develop his “religion of an Aryan 
world inhabited by millions of Siegfrieds.” His greatest 
assets are his skill in propaganda with his unusual under- 
standing of mass psychology and his “firm belief that he 
is right and the rest of Germany is wrong.” 

The reader is disposed to wonder that so many conver- 
sations have been reported in such detail, especially in 
Germany where newspaper readers are not accustomed, 
as in America, to dramatization. 

Mr. Shuster, managing editor of the Commonweal, 
endeavors to set forth “the mental and moral state of the 
German people today.” He outlines the dependence of 
modern Germany on the culture of the past, the govern- 
ment of the German republic, including various groups 
which directly or indirectly are influential with the gov- 
ernment, the financial conditions of the country, the prob- 
lems created by an eastern frontier forced on Germany 
by the Versailles Treaty, the results of the efforts to 
socialize German institutions, the Hitler movement and 
finally, German culture today. 


First in any consideration of the problems caused by 
the new frontiers is, of course, the “Polish Corridor.” 
Mr. Shuster finds that it has “burdened the world with 
political and economic problems of the gravest possible 
import.” Of these the most serious is “the profound bit- 
terness aroused by Polish treatment of Germans resident 
there.” The bill of particulars includes: “Thousands 
upon thousands of families, ejected forcibly or through 
ruse ; children deprived of the right to learn their ancestral 
German tongue, in spite of clearly worded international 
conventions; economic discrimination and even physical 
cruelty... .” 


As a result of the development of social welfare in- 
stitutions since the war, Germany is today “to a greater 
extent perhaps than even Russia, a socialized state.” Al- 
though Germany industry is privately owned, it is “con- 
ceived of as a productive organism which . . . exists to 
support all citizens, regardless of the class to which they 
may belong, in accordance with a graduated standard of 
living.” The different forms of social insurance are, 
however, still in the experimental stage. The chapter on 
the Hitler movement is, in view of recent events, one of 
the most interesting in the book. The author explains the 
movement as “the creation of people directly affected 
by the war and not inured to any previous social order.” 
He regards it as “a grave social danger,” likely to lead 
to communism when Hitler’s followers realize that the 
promises cannot be kept. Germany, however, will not 
be “communistic unless it fails to see any other way 


out ... for a steadily increasing proletariat.” “ 
I. 


Educating for Citizenship. By George A. Coe. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. $2.00. 


Here the dean of American religious educators ad- 
dresses himself to a critique of public education. He 
makes a frontal attack on current political philosophy as 
it influences education. ‘What we conclude,” he says, 
“or unwittingly assume, to be the true relation between the 
sovereign as ruler and the sovereign as teacher becomes 
the cornerstone of education for citizenship.” Here as 
in all Dr. Coe’s writing his value key is the “worth of 
persons.” 

Most of our citizenship training, so-called, in public 
schools is ill-conceived and ineffectual: ‘Even if the salute 
to the flag, the pledge of lovalty, . . . should issue in life- 
long habits . . . what habits? we must ask. Why, habits 
of saluting the flag, using the phrases of loyalty, observing 
national anniversaries, and admiring our America!” 

Dr. Coe arranges educational objectives on a scale— 
the clear concrete ones, like hygienic living at one end, 
and those neglected or sentimentally treated, such as the 
obligations of majorities and the evaluation of the indus- 
trial system, at the other. He proposes a seven-point 
self test for public school educators, one of which is “how 
explain the gap that almost everywhere appears between 
private character and corporate conduct ?” 

The core of truth in current assumptions as to the char- 
acter building value of public education is “that modes of 
approach to school problems can become generalized 
habits.” But not necessarily: “Many a drowsy citizen 
is awake to self-interest.” Courses on “morals” are 
ineffectual, yet they persist. The personality of a teacher 
may be morally potent but is a frail reed for a whole 
school system to lean on. A cardinal principal for the 
author is this: “Education for citizenship by actual par- 
ticipation in the exercise of sovereignty.” 
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Dr. Coe deals bluntly with the various forms of propa- 
ganda that interfere with education, and scores military 
training for its miseducation for citizenship. 

The ramifications of sovereignty are traced and the 
author repudiates state absolutism. Also, he finds the 
doctrine of the separation of church and state working 
badly : 

“Under the plea that the state is to be purely secular, 
the least defensible principles of our economic system 
have been taken over into the government as axioms for 
official conduct. Secularity has come to have the implica- 
tion of practical materialism in state affairs.” Ethical 
sovereignty, it is maintained is not vested in the state; 
rather the state is one of society’s agents. Dr. Coe is 
pluralistic in his view of this matter: 


“My country is in my undernourished countrymen. 
Their desire and mine that they should be able to feed 
themselves (not be fed by charity) is part of their and 
my patriotism. For the political state is interwoven in 
the whole economic fabric.” 

No other book treats the subjects covered in so adequate 
and penetrating a manner. F, E. J. 


Character in Human Relations. By Hugh Hartshorne. New 


York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. $2.50. 
Case Studies of Present-Day Religious Teaching. 

Hartshorne and Elsa Lotz. 

Press, 1932. $2.00. 
Community Organization in Religious Education. By Hugh 

Hartshorne and J. Quinter Miller with the assistance of W. E. 

Uphaus and C. G. Chakerian. New Haven, Yale University 

Press, 1932. $2.00. 

These three books constitute a library of religious and 
moral education. The second and third belong to the series 
of “Yale Studies in Religious Education,” and contain 
reports of studies projected and financed by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. 

In Character and Human Relations Dr. Hartshorne 
presents in substance the results of his extensive studies, 
now well known, in character and character education, 
organized for use and interpreted in a non-technical way. 
The book is indispensable to religious educators. The 
author begins with a mild critique, marked by caution and 
sympathy, of traditional methods of character training. 
The limitations of the story method, of play, and of ex- 
hortation, for example, — even of “discussion” — are 
pointed out. The idea that “from admiration of a hero 
will come admiration of his qualities, from admiration of 
his qualities the acquisition of those qualities, from the 
acquisition of those qualities there will emerge character” 
is branded a superstition. 

The programs of various well known “character-build- 
ing” organizations, and specific “plans” are examined 
with reference to definite criteria, with important results. 
Sympathetic evaluation and pointed criticism are happily 
combined. 

The analysis of theories of character is one of the most 
valuable portions of the book. The “trait” theory is found 
wanting, but as set forth by Charters is not wholly re- 
pudiated. In the sense of an “essential binding ethical 
core” the “trait” is declared non-existent. Particularly 
is the assumption that moral behavior flows from moral 
knowledge discredited. What the author calls the habit, 
pattern, factor and self theories of character are succes- 
sively examined. The analysis is dispassionate and in- 
structive. 

Then Dr. Hartshorne proceeds to build up a functional 
theory of character, which is foreshadowed in the critiques 


By Hugh 
New Haven, Yale University 
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referred to above. He places himself, ultimately, close 
to the “self” theorists as the following conclusion evi- 
dences: “Character thus is the art of living. It is won 
through participation in social and cosmic functioning, 
through the performance of daily activities in the light 
of their meaning for the largest or most inclusive reality 
of which one can conceive. The man of character is one 
who functions well as a human being, who follows in his 
own contacts with others the divine strategy he has dis- 
covered at work in the world, providing for others the 
conditions through which they may themselves achieve 
selfhood, forgetting himself in this adventure into the 
creative life of the universe in which he finds himself al- 
ways and everywhere at home.” 

The book of case studies is for the professional worker 
in religious education. It gathers up the results of the 
most successful demonstration in Sunday and weekday 
schools in forty communities in fourteen states. There 
is space here only for the criteria of successful teaching 
laid down in ten statements : 

“1. The pupils show increasing respect for one another 
and for those with whom their activities bring them intc 
real or imaginative contact. 

“2. The pupils are in real situations and are responding 
to the situations rather than to the teacher, for it is the 
function of the teacher to bring the pupils into vital re- 
lationship with these situations. 

“3. The situation, while continuous with out-of-school 
situations, is simplified so as to make possible the maxi- 
mum freedom of the child without confusion or disaster. 

“4. The pupils view the situation objectively rather 
than through their prejudices and emotions. 

“5. Those phases of experience which are primarily acts 
of appreciation are so handled as to permit the children to 
make their own evaluations and to compare their judg- 
ments with those of others. 

“6. In facing new situations, the process of thought is 
such as to lead to valid conclusions. That is, the scientific 
method is used. 

“7. In facing new situations, the pupils make use of rel- 
evant past experience, so far as they can gain access to 
it. 
“8. Problem solving includes foresight of consequences 
of various possible procedures and a choice of one or the 
other in terms of their believed harmony with the general 
direction of the life unit or phase of which it is a part. 
When issues are critical such evaluation takes the form of 
worship, and is in terms of the value of persons. 

“9. The conclusion of a project is the occasion of mea- 
surement of progress in skill and appraisal of results in 
terms of objectives. This latter may involve worship 
when the results are of sufficient importance. 

“10. The pupils’ responsibility includes the experienc- 
ing of the results of their experiments as well as the plan- 
ning of them.” 

ommunity Organization in Religious Education is 
primarily a survey of thirteen city and county organiza- 
tions—church federations and councils of religious edu- 
cation. It was found that these organizations arose in 
response to local situations but have tended to become 
stereotyped because of the lack of continual restudy and 
analysis of the local situation. Mostly, their “momentum 
was from the top downward rather than from the bottom 
upward.” 

The activities discovered included vacation and week- 
day schools, adult and parental education, statistics, sur- 
veys and social service, in addition to the more usual and 
conventional types of work. Vacation school work has 
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declined slightly in recent years and weekday centers have 
decreased in number, although the size of those maintained 
have increased. 

The attitudes of ministers toward community organiza- 
tion in religious education is characterized as prevailingly 
one of “friendly indifference.” 

Part Two of this volume is given to the report of a 
survey of New Haven, Conn., made as a part of the larg- 
er study, with the express purpose of demonstrating “both 
the need and the value of the functional approach” con- 
tended for in Part One. After the presentation of results 
an elaborate set of criteria of success is set forth and in- 
terpreted. The instruments of research used and a num- 
ber of tables are given in appendixes. nee 


Statistical Analysis of American Divorce. By Alfred Cahen. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1932. $2.25. 

This significant study of divorce opens with a chapter 
entitled, “American Family Breakdown.” If we are seeing 
the breakdown of the American family, that fact is menac- 
ing to the church as well as to the home. That society is 
seriously challenged is evident. Divorce is an outcome of 
failure in marriage, and whether we can immediately stem 
the tide of American divorce or not, it behooves us to un- 
derstand what is happening. The increase in divorce in 
America has taken place at a fairly steady rate of about 
3 per cent annually since the close of the Civil War. The 
present trend would result, in about three decades more, in 
a majority of American marriages ending in divorce. The 
rate is highest in the Mountain States, and lowest in the 
Middle Atlantic States, while the Middle West ranges be- 
tween these two. 

Even persons who have much contact with marriage 
problems—ministers, lawyers and judges—often express 
opinions as to the cause of divorce which are not borne 
out by statistical study. Such wholesale explanations as 
biological unfitness, religious decline, variety or laxity of 
marriage laws in the different states, or the assumption 
of a definite intention to marry some other partner as a 
motive in securing divorce, are not borne out by the 
studies which the author has made. If biological unfitness 
or degeneracy were the explanation of divorce, it would 
be hard to reconcile this with the fivefold increase in di- 
vorce since the Civil War. It is not credible that degen- 
eracy has been spreading at that rate. The same thing 
might be said of religious decline as a cause of divorce. 
As to the hope, or hopelessness of solving this problem, 
either by greater strictness or greater uniformity of laws, 
it is to be noted that during the whole period when divorce 
has been increasing so rapidly, the laws have not grown 
more lax, but on the contrary somewhat more stringent. 

Two very prevalent assumptions, namely, that persons 
who wish divorce go from the states that have strict di- 
vorce laws to those which have lax ones, and the assump- 
tion that most persons who seek divorces have already 
chosen another partner, are not well grounded. While it 
is true that a few highly advertised persons take advantage 
of lax divorce laws in Reno, and some other places, and 
the publicity which these persons receive gives the impres- 
sion that migratory divorce is a large part of all divorce, 
yet it is found on more searching study, that a great 
majority of divorces take place in the states where the 
marriage was performed. 

Over a long period, persons divorced in states other 
than those in which they were married, made up about 
20 per cent of all the divorce cases. In 1922, 26 per cent 
of the divorces were granted in other states than those in 


which the marriage took place. Both for the longer period, 
and for this later date, the proportion of divorces showing 
change of state is not greatly different from the mobility 
rate of the population. The fact that the relation between 
divorce, outside the state where the marriage took place, 
and mobility of population is fairly close, leads the author 
to the conclusion that migratory divorce constitutes a total 
of only about 3 per cent of the whole body of divorce, 
both in the strict states and the lax ones. 

As to the intention to marry some already selected part- 
ner as a motive in divorce, that assumption is offset by 
the fact that only a little over one-third of divorced per- 
sons remarry, and again this rate is not greatly different 
from the proportion of widowed persons who remarry. 
While the author does not attempt to give a complete 
explanation of the rapid rise in divorce, he does mention 


some factors with which there is a high correlation. These 
are: 


(1) Increase in physical production, 

(2) A rapid growth of cities, 

(3) Increase in the number of women workers, 
(4) Decline in the birth rate. 


The relation between divorce and childlessness is very 
striking indeed. While there is a 71 per cent fatality of 
childless homes, only 8 per cent of American couples who 
have children resort to the divorce court. It would be 
assumed, therefore, that the presence of children in the 
family is a factor operating very powerfully against di- 
vorce. The author concludes that divorce is a product of 
changing conditions. 

It is reasonable, however, to assume that in spite of 
all difficulties, the better understanding of what is in- 
volved in personality adjustments, which is now begin- 
ning to be widely disseminated might result in a consider- 
ably higher health rate among American a 

F, W. 


Psychiatry and Mental Health. By John Rathbone Oliver. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. $2.75 


The Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, 
performed a real service to the religious world when it 
brought Dr. Oliver from Baltimore to deliver the Hale 
Lectures for 1932. This volume reproduces these lectures 
with the addition of clinical material. 


The book reflects vividly the comprehensive background 
of the author who is a practising psychiatrist, a priest of 
the Episcopal Church, and associate in the history of 
medicine at Johns Hopkins University. Yet there is a per- 
fect blending of these distinct activities. His theological 
viewpoint is that of a devout Anglo-Catholic and naturally 
colors his treatment of pastoral care. 


The lectures were given under the title “Pastoral Psy- 
chiatry and Mental Health,” and the first edition of the 
book was so entitled. It is unfortunate that the title has 
been abbreviated because the original naming was quite 
perfect and the second is grossly inadequate. 


It was Dr. Oliver’s declared intention “to fill a gap 
between the scientific text-books on mental illness and 
the ordinary standard books on moral and pastoral the- 
ology.” He has carried out this intention as could only 
be done by one possessing his unique combination of 
skills. It is this which leads him to plead for “the neces- 
sity of individualizing our moral theology in practice.” 
“It is not difficult to train oneself in all the intricacies of 
moral theology. It is intensely difficult, and it demands 
great patience and wide experience, to be able to under- 
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stand and to estimate justly the wide variations of human 
behavior.” 

Throughout the book re-echoes the summons to the 
minister to make himself a genuine physician of souls, 
informed, skilled, understanding, patient. Particularly 
stimulating are the discussions of telling the patient the 
truth, and of dealing with fears and anxieties. The book 
abounds in crisp gems of advice as to pastoral care, such 
as this bit in regard to spiritual counsel : “In order to give 
permanent help, the priest must know not only what has 
been done, but wy it has been done.” 

Dr. Oliver’s frank, objective treatment of sexual fac- 
tors is particularly timely. These sections alone would 
make the book worth while. 

“Psychiatry and Mental Health” is not intended for 
reading by lay people; it is distinctly a professional 
treatise. It is designed almost solely for those to whom 
it is dedicated, “all parish priests, seminarians, ministers 
and social workers who are laboring to help the broken 
in heart and to find a medicine to heal their sickness.” 

Despite the seriousness and the technical nature of its 
theme this book is never dull. Delightful Oliverian humor 
lightens the touch page by page. It is well documented and 
includes full bibliographies. The rather frequent proof 
errors which marred the first printing have been corrected 
in later editions. 


Education for Home and Family Life. New York, Century Co., 
1932. 2 vols. $1.00 each. 


Parent Education: T Content, Method. New York, 

Century Co., 1932. 350. 

These two volumes describe what is being done today 
to prepare children and young people for adequate par- 
ticipation in their present home life, and for those per- 
sonal adjustments relating to marriage, parenthood, and 
family life which they will later be called upon to make. 
The function of such education is threefold: “First, it 
should help the child adjust himself, in his dependent 
state as a small child, in the parental home. Second, it 
should aid him in achieving in adolescence the necessary 
independence of that home. Third, it should assist him 
in maintaining the proper balance of interdependence in- 
volved in the forming of a new family of his own.” 


Beginning in the nursery school and continuing through 
the elementary and intermediate grades up into the col- 
leges and universities and technical schools, the place for 
this type of education is outlined, not necessarily as an 
additional subject in the school curriculum, but at least 
as a point of view which can be developed by various 
methods of curricular integration, and by personal guid- 
ance. 

The three factors essential in incorporating such educa- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools are set forth 
as: “The day-by-day association of pupils with under- 
standing teachers; a plan of school administration which 
measures its success in terms of better children in better 
homes in better communities; and an intelligent educa- 
tional partnership between the home and the school for 
the benefit of the family and the child.” In colleges and 
universities practical means for attainment include (1) 
an administrative attitude hospitable to this type of educa- 
tion and conscious of the college’s responsibility to provide 
for the personality needs of the individual student; (2) 
a redirected and coordinated health service embracing the 
departments of medicine, physiology, hygiene, physical 
education, sociology, psychology, and psychiatry; (3) 
orientation courses and personal guidance; (4) redirected 
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curricular instruction; (5) directed observation of chil- 
dren; (6) redirected extracurricular activities. 

Recognizing as inevitable under modern conditions the 
gradual transference to the school of many functions 
formerly invested solely in the home, these two volumes 
point the way for an intelligent acceptance by the schools 
of their new responsibilities. 

Parent education, the subject of the second volume 
under review, or more properly education for parenthood, 
in its modern conception of methodology is a fairly recent 
development of the adult education movement, which 
though still in its infancy, has taken permanent root in 
every section of the country. Says Dr. Lindeman in the 
opening chapter of the volume of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection dealing with this 
subject, “Whether parents wish to or not they will be 
compelled by the circumstances of their social environ- 
ment to rear children according to more modern prin- 
ciples.” 

The report, to which about fifty leaders in parent educa- 
tion in this country have contributed articles, discusses 
the history of parent education and the theory and prin- 
ciples underlying its development and presents a brief 
survey of the extent to which such work is now being 
conducted. “During the past decade the education of 
parents has grown from a movement stimulated and main- 
tained largely by lay effort to one which is increasingly 
fortified by scientific information, guided by professional 
leadership and supported by public funds.” 

The larger part of the book, however, is devoted to a 
detailed description of parental education programs as 
developed by national, state, and local groups, both public 
and private; a discussion of specific methods in use, in- 
cluding group and individual teaching, directed observa- 
tion of children, work in nursery school, etc., and a sec- 
tion on the status and training of parent educators. 


The volume carries no official statement of recom- 
mendations, as do many of the White House Conference 
reports, but its thorough and detailed presentation of 
programs and methods which have been successfully used 
in different types of communities affords many valuable 
suggestions for those attempting to organize efforts to 
assist parents in intelligently rearing their children in 
this complex civilization. G. F. Z. 


The How and Why of Life. By Emma Wheat Gillmore. New 

York, Liveright, Inc., 1932. $2.00. 

Problems of sex have received a pendulum-like treat- 
ment in our human world. There have been those who 
seemed determined that nothing should be said about 
them, and others who have felt they ought to be continu- 
ously presented. The methods have varied, but in our 
time there is an increasing tendency to free the subject 
from special emphasis due either to ignorance or to a 
wrong presentation and to treat it as part of the inter- 
pretation of life in general. Dr. Gillmore, with scientific 
training and precision of mind, and with delicacy and 
reverence, has told the story of life for boys and girls. 
Her scientific interest, which led her to give up her medi- 
cal practice, and to devote several years of intensive study 
to this problem, has been matched by a great human 
interest which enables her to present her findings in a 
way very suitable to the interest of her young readers. 
She has achieved a readable and understandable literary 
style and plan. Her material is presented in a series of 
conversations between Bob, a twelve-year-old boy, and 
his father, which have their occasion in the absence of 
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the mother in the hospital, and the birth of twins in the 
family. These conversations take the father, who is a 
physician, and Bob, the alert minded boy, into a dis- 
cussion of the evolution of life. 

The scientific material is in itself very well chosen to 
stimulate a broad, scientific interest in the mind of the 
boy, and at the same time, though more than incidentally, 
to give basic information about sex, for which the develop- 
ing mind of the boy or girl naturally reaches out. More- 
over, the essential facts are conveyed in such a manner 
as to give a new sense of family solidarity, and of the 
relationships of parents to children and of the individual 
to the social world. 

An interesting incidental feature of the book is that the 
excellent drawings with which it is rather profusely 
illustrated, were made for the author by a twelve-year-old 
artist. It is a much needed book, very well am. ii aie 


Alcohol and Man. Edited by Haven Emerson. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1932. $3.50. 

Here at last is a thorough and authoritative treatment 
of a continually debated theme. The editor, who had 
six eminent associates in the editorial task, is an authority 
on public health and is well known as a foe of the liquor 
traffic. The writers “have been scrupulous in avoiding 
pro and anti, wet or dry implications, believing . . . that 
all persons, even those often influenced by social customs, 
religious observances, emotional, traditional and _ political 
argument, and possibly prejudiced, will in rational periods 
of the fight pay attention to evidence.” No propagandist 
on either side of the prohibition question would be enthu- 
siatic about all parts of the book—a fact that will doubt- 
less commend it to seekers after the truth. 

The subject is treated from the standpoint of physi- 
ology, pharmacology, biology, toxicology, therapeusis, 
pathology, psychology, criminology and vital statistics. 

Alcohol is found to have definite therapeutic uses but 
to be, on the other hand, “both in its immediate effects 
and in its slower and more chronic manifestations . . . the 
most dangerous poison widely included in the human diet, 
affecting nearly every tissue of the body but having a 
particularly toxic action upon the tissues of the central 
nervous system.” Also the therapeutic use of alcohol 
appears to be steadily decreasing. 

“For the well integrated individual,” it is stated, “the 
moderate use of alcohol may be a habit or custom under 
control whose chief and perhaps only real damage is in 
substituting effortless escape for the learning and use of 
strategy and skill in meeting life’s difficulties. . . . For 
abnormal and unstable personalities, notwithstanding that 
they may have thought of it as the most divinely benef- 
icent thing in the world, alcohol has been and still is a 
veritable millstone.” 

As to the influence of alcohol on longevity, it is found 
that total abstainers have an advantage; occasional, mod- 
erate users of alcohol, if temperate in other matters, live 
as long as abstainers ; moderate, frequent users of alcohol 
have a higher mortality than the average; occasional, 
heavy drinkers are “‘distinctly shorter lived than the aver- 

2." 


The book is an excellent source for detailed, technical 
information. F. E. J. 


Economic Tendencies in the United States. By Frederick C. 


Mills. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1932. $5.00. 


As a comparative study of prewar (1899-1913) and 


postwar (1922-1929) changes this volume is a segment 
of the continuing investigation being carried on by the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes in conjunction 
with the National Bureau of Economic Research. It is 
expected that the greatest value of this volume will be- 
come apparent when data on the present depression are 
available in comprehensive form. In the meantime it can 
be studied profitably as a background for present and 
future developments, a report of which the committee 
intends to publish when the present economic cycle has 
run its course. 

The volume is a veritable mine of information on pro- 
duction costs, prices, wages, and profits. It will serve 
many purposes of those engaged in the process of ana- 
lyzing economic phenomena whether to interpret the re- 
sults of laissez-faire or to point the way to greater control 
of economic life. A. E. S. 


Readings in Economic Planning. By J. George Frederick. 

New York, The Business Bourse, 1932. $3.50. 

The discussion of economic planning during the last 
few years has been unprecedented in volume. The com- 
pilation, therefore, of views on economic planning which 
range from the extreme left (communists) to the extreme 
right (fascists) for most readers saves much labor. 

For the most part the author discusses the principal 
features of economic plans in much more interesting lan- 
guage than that used by the originators of the plans. His 
main purpose is to inform. However, his interpretations 
of the various plans are frankly from the point of view 
of one who classes himself as a liberal, relative as that 
term may be. That he is convinced that the economic 
system must be subjected to more control than it has had 
in the past is evident throughout but it is also evident 
that he believes economic planning can be made effective 
under a profit-making régime and that a moderate amount 
of control will suffice. A. E. S. 


The Challenge. By Ensign B. Stebbins’ Philadelphia, Dorrance 
and Company, Inc., 1932. $1.75. 

Coming from an author who has had many years’ 
experience as a manufacturer and a banker this volume 
is an unusual approach to many present-day problems. 
The mode of presenting the problems is unique. The 
narrative of the life-work and ideals of one who rose 
from the status of a skilled workman to that of manager 
of a large-scale enterprise centers in the problems which 
face labor, capital and society. 

The author finds that the ethical issues underlying these 
problems arise out of economic conditions which call for 
new ideals and leadership. He is convinced that when our 
schools give a better balanced education the commercial 
world will discover that lasting prosperity can be attained 
only by curbing greed and selfishness. “Great corpora- 
tions and mergers will not be permitted to absorb such 
a large part of the national income, and leave distress 
and poverty in their wake. No nation can remain happy 
and contented when its wealth is permitted to gravitate 
into the hands of a few.” 

Although the school cannot take the place of either the 
home or the church in building character, ideals, and 
spirituality, the author insists that our educational training 
must be broadened to include spiritual instruction, the 
fundamentals of which are “apart from all sects and 
creeds.” If we “take more interest in the lives of boys 
and girls, as well as in better livestock,” we shall develop 
leaders more capable of confronting the economic, polit- 
ical and social problems of our time. The author relies 
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more on this factor for a solution of our problems than 
he does upon specific measures of reform. AS 


Small Loan Legislation. By David Gallert, Walter S. Hilborn, 
and Geoffrey May. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1932. $3.00. 

To provide loans for necessitous consumers at rates 
which are not extortionate is a social problem of vast 
importance. Two of the authors of this book are members 
of the New York Bar and one is a member of the London 
Inner Temple. The need for legislation, the evolution of 
legal theory in this field, the methods of control of loans, 
and the need for a uniform law based on the experience 
of the past and the obvious needs of the present and 
future in order to dispense with the “loan shark” are dis- 
cussed at length. As a basis of the formulation and ap- 
plication of a more constructive social policy this study 
is a valuable contribution for legislators and all others 
who are interested in those having little or no property 
who need small loans. A. E. S. 


Unemployment Insurance in Wisconsin. By Roger S. Hoar. 

South Milwaukee, Wis., The Stuart Press, 1932. $2.16. 

On the theory that the Wisconsin unemployment insur- 
ance law is a challenge to those who do not believe in 
compulsory insurance to set up satisfactory plans volun- 
tarily, the author not only gives a detailed analysis of the 
Act but deals with objections to compulsory insurance 
and outlines several voluntary plans devised by Wisconsin 
employers. The wide interest at the present time in legis- 
lation by the states on unemployment insurance makes 
the volume a very timely contribution. A. E. S. 


The Road to Revival. By F. Cyril James. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. $2.75. 

The author proposes chiefly practical steps which long 
have been recognized as needed. He would not only re- 
vamp the banking system in order to make it function as 
it should nationally and internationally but he would co- 
ordinate production and consumption by federal regula- 
tion. Such coordination would involve control of invest- 
ments in new capital equipment and distribution of more 
income to wage and small salaried workers. Employment 
exchanges, unemployment insurance and old age pensions 
would serve as supplementary means of allocating work 
and of providing assured income to those who could not 
find work or who are unable to work. 

Internationally there should be closer coordination of 
financial and economic policies. The international capital 
market should be freed from political shackles and the 
international movement of goods and services should be 
facilitated and encouraged by the removal of political 
measures for trade restriction. The United States as a 
creditor nation must be ready to receive greater imports 
if payment of the interest and principal of private debts 
is to be made. The author believes that reduction or can- 
cellation of reparations and war debts must take place if 
international trade is to improve and serve as a rehabilitat- 
ing force in the domestic markets of the nations. 

A. E. S. 


Emergency Work Relief. By Joanna C. Colcord assisted by 
William C. Koplovitz and Russell H. Kurtz. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1932. $1.50. 

This is the report of a survey of methods used and 
experience acquired in 26 cities situated chiefly in the 
middle, eastern and southern states in unemployment re- 
lief during the present depression. American cities have 
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gradually learned that the old concepts of “work test” 
relief must give place to the recognition that giving those 
involuntarily idle opportunity to do useful work on much 
needed cable improvements is much better for the morale 
of the workers as well as more beneficial to the municipali- 
ty. Besides summarizing the experience of public and 
private work relief in each city surveyed the authors have 
outlined the best methods of setting up a program of work 
relief as demonstrated by the results obtained. In this 
respect they have performed an invaluable service to pub- 
lic and private relief agencies in cities which have work 
relief programs in operation as well as to those in cities 
which are about to inaugurate a program. A. E. S. 


The Incidence of Work Shortage. By Margaret H. Hogg. 

New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1932. $2.50. 

A study of the extent of unemployment and of the 
extent to which different classes of workers have been 
affected by work shortage in New Haven, Connecticut, 
was undertaken by means of a “sampling process.” It 
was possible not only to estimate the volume of unemploy- 
ment in New Haven in May-June, 1931, but to contrast 
the percentages of unemployment among different classes 
of workers and among industries. Contrasts are also 
shown by sex, marital status, nativity, age, and sections 
of the city graded according to rents. 

If such studies were made throughout the nation they 
would not only provide a greater understanding of the 
diverse effects of unemployment but they would be es- 
pecially valuable in long-term planning of remedial 
measures. A. E. S. 


the Communist -Glass. By Harry Stekoll. 

New York, Brewer, Warren and Putnam, 1932. $2.50. 

The most interesting thing about this little book is per- 
haps the experience of the author. Born near Riga (in 
what is now Latvia) Mr. Stekoll became a revolutionist as 
a mere boy. Before he came to this country at the age 
of 18, he had already spent more than two years in jail 
because of his revolutionary activities. His life in this 
country has apparently converted him to American 
methods and to the capitalist system. This book is written 
as one result of an extended tour in Russia in 1931. The 
writer’s ability to speak Russian gave him exceptional 
opportunities to get at the weaknesses of the Russian sys- 
tem and the attitudes of the Russians. It should be noted, 
however, that he adds little, if any, really new material 
to that brought out in more adequate treatments of the 
subject. Certain very important aspects of the Soviet 
régime, such as the social insurance system and the en- 
thusiasm of the Russian youth, as compared with that of 
their elders, are very lightly touched on, if at all. 


Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy. By ‘-— M. Beck. New 


York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. 


The author points out that the term “bureaucracy” has 
two meanings. One refers “to the aggrandizement of the 
executive at the expense of the legislative branch of the 
government” and the other “to the irrepressible war be- 
tween the individual and the state. and involves the ques- 
tion as to the just limits, under the higher law. of the 
state over the property and life of the individual.” It is 
this last meaning of the term which serves, the author. 
declares, as the basis of his discussion. 

Thus, much of the author’s discussion pertains to the 
abuses, wastes, and inefficiency of our government in gen- 
eral. However much one may disagree with many of his 
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statements which indicate that he desires greater limita- 
tions on the functions of government in conformity with 
the theory of laissez-faire, his indictment should receive 
serious consideration by all who are interested in better 
government through eradication of abuses, inefficiencies, 
and extravagances and through the reorganization of 
bureaus and departments. This is quite different, how- 
ever, from following slavishly a theory which limits or 
cuts off essential government activities. A. & &. 


The International Labor Organization. By Officials of the 
International Labor Organization. World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, 1931. $3.50. 

The preface to this volume by the late Albert Thomas, 
director of the I. L. O., contains a very striking state- 
ment on the growth of the work of the organization. 
Aside from the need of a record of the first ten years of 
international cooperation, he says, among the voices raised 
in praise or criticism there is need for an expression of 
views on the part of those most familiar with the work 
of the organization. The difficulties of the task and the 
problems of obtaining ratifications of conventions are 
more than offset by the fact that as long as the organiza- 
tion lives there will be an annual debate on the results 
obtained and on the program for the future. The 415 
ratifications obtained by January, 1931, compare very 
favorably with the results obtained by the League of 
Nations. In spite of the necessity of dealing with inde- 
pendent nations, the authors contend that the efforts to 
obtain uniform regulations have been more successful than 
similar efforts among the federated states of the United 
States. Although progress in obtaining international co- 
operation is slow, nevertheless the efforts of the organiza- 
tion are fruitful in promoting and stimulating social prog- 
ress in every country and doubtless “the movement for 
the protection of the workers would never have had the 
same vigor or the same success amidst all the political and 
economic difficulties of the postwar world had it not had 
at its centre the International Labor Organization.” To 
those who insist that “economic laws” have the force of 
natural laws it is pointed out that “human intelligence 
must make every possible effort to organize the economic 
system and has in fact the power to do so. The social 
factor must take precedence over the economic factor; it 
must regulate and guide it in the highest cause of justice.” 


Men, Money and Mergers. By George L. Hoxie. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1932. $2.00. 

The theme of this book is individualism versus “the 
popular demand for an over-all planning that might set 
the stage for a super-merger of the social and industrial 
interests of mankind.” In this conflict the main question, 
the author declares, is “who shall control?” The author 
is economist and research engineer for one of the largest 
operating electrical power companies, and he seems to be 
mainly concerned with the question whether public policy 
is to support private or public ownership of public utili- 
ties. In his opinion the propagandists for public owner- 
ship are just as bad or worse than those against it, par- 
ticularly in the efforts they have made to influence the 
schools and government. 

The author contends that the nations in ancient and 
modern times which “have gone farthest with the pro- 
gram of government ownership have made the least 
economic progress”; that when all costs, direct and in- 
direct, of public owned electric services are included, pub- 


lic enterprises are more expensive than those privately 
owned; and that the existence of public businesses always 
adds strength to the political machine. 

The author believes that individual character building 
through struggle is the goal of humanity. Assuming that 
some destiny “has placed mankind here to work out its 
destiny through trial and error” and that “a higher wis- 
dom than we can even imagine has given us individual 
liberty to choose, each as free to make mistakes as to act 
wisely—then it must be that the scheme of things is op- 
posed to the socialist’s dream of a humanity living the 
directed, even if theoretically comfortable, life of stalled 
oxen.” 

The book is throughout an anti-socialist polemic written 
on a familiar pattern. A. E. S. 


To Make My Bread. By Grace Lumpkin. 

Macaulay Company, 1932. $2.00. 

This is a novel of the transformation of the people of 
the southern mountains into factory workers. It describes 
the life of a family on a mountain farm at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. When the lumber company 
buys up all the land in the vicinity, the people are obliged 
to leave their little farms and seek work in the factory 
a few miles away. Mrs. Lumpkin’s description of the 
arrival of the little group of mountain people in the city 
and of the disillusionment which came so soon is par- 
ticularly vivid. The story culminates in the great mill 
strike in which the heroine is shot while she is addressing 
a meeting of the strikers. 

To Make My Bread was awarded the Maxim Gorky 
prize by the Revolutionary Writers’ Federation as the 
best proletarian novel of the year. I. M. C. 
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Washington Swindle Sheet. By William P. Helm. New York, 

Albert and Charles Boni, 1932. $2.50. 

The purpose of this volume is to expose an expense 
account evil in the United States.Senate. The senators 
fix their own spendings and the author declares that “no 
officious auditor may blue-pencil the items they put down.” 
He characterizes most of the excess as “legalized graft.” 
For example, the mileage rate established by Congress to 
cover traveling expenses yields sums much in excess of 
the expenses of the most luxurious traveling. Vacations, 
fishing trips, special investigations, etc., are also declared 
to be sources of income in excess of expenses. The 
charges are supported by an exhibit taken from official 
records. & 


World Disarmament: Its Problems and Prospects. By Denys 
P. Myers. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1932. $1.00. 
The bulk of this book is devoted to a careful analysis 

of the draft convention submitted to the Disarmament 

Conference when it convened in February, 1932. The 

author is research secretary for the World Peace Founda- 

tion. He discusses first such elements of the disarmament 
problem as political, military and national factors, the 
degree to which armaments are already controlled, and 
the degree of security provided by arbitration and con- 
ciliation. Finally, he analyzes in considerable detail the 
provisions of the draft convention. The appendixes 
include the text of the Draft Convention for the Reduc- 
tion and Limitation of Armaments, and of several other 
treaties and draft treaties to aid in the pacific settlement 
of disputes, and statistics taken from the Armaments 
Yearbook on various categories of armaments. 
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